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PLAYS BY LENNOX 
ROBINSON 


Ios. 6d. net. 

The Round Table—Crabbed Youth and Age— 
Portrait—The White Blackbird—The Big House 
—Give a Dog 

The Irish News: ** The best and the most 
of his work is here: and it may be said at 
mice that the work is sound and good... . 
A book that is readable from end to end.”’ 


Also issued separately. 


GIVE A DOG— 


\ Play in Three Acts. By LENNOX 
ROBINSON. Paper cover. 2s. net, 


THE BIG HOUSE: 
FOUR SCENES IN ITS LIFE 
\ Play. By LENNOX ROBINSON. Paper 


over. 2s. net. 


om Play by Sean O’Casey. 
THE SILVER TASSIE 


A Tragi-Comedy in Four Acts. By SEAN 
O'CASEY, Author of ‘‘Juno and _ the 
Paycock,”’ &c. 7s. 6d. net. 

Manchester Guardian; ‘* The Heegan 
home contains as good comedy as any that 
Mr. O’Casey has written.”’ 


SOPHOCLES’ KING DIPUS. 
A Version for the modern stage. By W. B. 
YEATS. 2s. 6d. net. 


BETWEEN FAIRS 
A Camady. By WILFRID GIBSON. 
3S. 6d. net. 
Mr. Gibson's play deals with the love 
affairs and personal relationships of a group 
of travelling showmen. 


WITH PLATES IN COLOUR 
THE MIKADO 
By Sir W. S. GILBERT. With eight 
illustrations in colour by W. Russell Flint, 


and drawings in line by Charles E. Brock, 
B..i. 7S: 6d. net. 


A MAN WITH RED HAIR 
A Play. By Benn W. LEVY. From the 
Novel by Hugh Walpole. Manilla cover. 


2s. 6d. net. 


THE ANGRY HEART 
A Domestic Drama. By ADOLPHUS 
ALFRED JACK, M.A. 6s. net. 

The Times Lit. Supp.: ‘‘ The play is self- 
contained, rich in its own vitality. The 
narrative is swift and dark, like a torrent 
deeply flowing. ... Dr. Jack is at once a 
poet and a dramatist, and the influence of 
classical English models, apparent in his 
work, is to him not a confinement but a just 
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The works of 
Mr. St. John Ervine 


How to Write a Play 


‘It is easily the best book on the subject that 
| have ever met,’? says Mr. Arnold Bennett. 
** Henry Arthur Jones at 77, Arthur Pinero at 
73, Bernard Shaw at 72, Noel Coward at 17 (or 
whatever his age may be) and Sardou in heaven 
might read this book—certainly with pleasure, 


and probably not without profit.”’ 5s. 


Four One-Act Plays 


THE MAGNANIMOUS LOVER 
OLE GEORGE COMES TO TEA 
SHE WAS NO LADY 
PROGRESS 
‘* There is litthe doubt that Mr. Ervine might 
be a leader in the theatre if he would. The 
pieces now collected exhibit the variations of 


his manner.’’—Times Lit. Supp. 3s. 6d. 


Other Plays by Mr. Ervine 
MIXED MARRIAGE ANTHONY & ANNA 
MARY, MARY QUITE CONTRARY 
THE LADY OF BELMONT 
JOHN FERGUSON 
THE SHIP 


3s. 6d. each. 


1 brilliantly successful experiment! 


’ 

Ben Jonson’s Volpone 
Freely adapted by STEFAN ZWEIG, and 
translated by Ruth Languer. This brilliant 
adaptation of Ben Jonson’s cruel but wickedly 
amusing comedy has been successfully produced 


by the Theatre Guild of New York. 6s. 


40 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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NOTICE 





We have pleasure in announcing 
that Messrs. 


TOM HESLEWOOD LTD. 
The Period Costumiers 


ure now associated with Messrs. 
CHAS. H. FOX LTD., and our 
chents will therefore be able to have 
the benefit of Mr. Heslewood’s 
personal attention and advice in all 
period productions we may have 


the pleasure of dressing for them. 
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By William Shakespeare 
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CYRIL WOOD, 
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Recent Productions : 
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Theatre Royal, Bath Repertory 
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Festival Theatre, Cambridge 
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“SUNRAY” STAGE 
LIGHTING 
APPARATUS 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
LEADING LONDON THEATRES 
AND AMATEUR DRAMATIC 
SOCIETIES 


SOLE 
MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 


STRAND ELECTRIC 
& ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
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To Intending Advertisers 


Advertising space in the 


forthcoming Xmas number 
is now being booked, and 
intending advertisers are 
respectfully requested to 
reserve their spaces in good 
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CASTLE BROMWIC 
we Challenge 
All Comers 


for Everything Scenic 
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in the race for scenic 
supremacy fall out, un- 
fitted for a struggle which 
demands personal super- 
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We hold over 20 Tons of Stage 
Scenery, Draperiés and Effects ; 
and also retain the services of cap- 
able people to keep it in condition. 
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STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


ON HIRE OR FOR SALE 





Battens and Floats in any lengths, 
Fiood and Spot Lanterns, Optical 
Effect apparatus representing Snow, 
Rain, Clouds, Moving Sea, etc., Arc 
or Gas Filled type, temporary Switch- 
boards and Dimmers as supplied to 
the leading THEATRES in the 
WEST END and the PROVINCES. 
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The Court Players School of Historical Dancing & Mime 
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STUDIO THEATRE, 18 CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W.11 
Costume, Period Deportment, Historical Subjects. © Melusine Wood 
Mime and Dramatic Subjects). — Oonah Todd-Naylor, A.T.S.T. 
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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By E. A. 


S usual, a survey of a month’s plays in 
London makes it very clear that our 
theatre has no great traffic with serious 
drama. ‘* Such Men are Dangerous” 
(Duke of York’s Theatre, September 19— 
an adaptation by Ashley Dukes of a play by 
Alfred Neumann), Conal O’Riordan’s 
‘‘ Napoleon’s Josephine ”’ (Fortune Theatre, 
September 24), John Van Druten’s ‘‘ Diver- 
sion’? (Arts Theatre Club, September 27 
and Little Theatre, October 1), revivals 
of Ibsen’s ‘‘ The Vikings at Helgeland ” 
(Old Vic., October 1), and ‘‘ The Master 
Builder ’’ at the Everyman Theatre, and the 
production of Strindberg’s ‘‘ Easter” at 
the Arts Theatre Club (October 10) make 
an imposing list, it is true. But only four 
of these plays were given at ordinary 
theatres (if one may place the Old Vic. in 
that category). Still, after an abnormal 
spate of foolish plays the month’s produc- 
tions afford grounds for mild optimism. 
‘Such Men are Dangerous” has been 
dismissed by some superior critics as melo- 
drama. One might as well bring the same 
charge against ‘‘ Macbeth ” or ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
I do not mean that this German play has, 
even in Ashley Dukes’s excellent adaptation, 
the quality of Shakespeare’s tragedies, but 
if it is melodrama, so are they. It is held 
together by the dominating figure of Count 
Pahlen, who, quite unlike the same charac- 
ter in the Russian version of Paul’s assassin- 
ation produced at the Court Theatre not 
long ago, is portrayed as working for the 
good of his country. Neumann has tried to 
paint the treacherous and cunning nature of 


Baughan 


the man, using it as a background for his 
patriotism. Feeling, no doubt, that this 
composite and unhistorical portrait is not 
very convincing, the dramatist clinches the 
matter by making Pahlen arrange his own 
execution at the hands of a faithful servant. 
That ends the play, and as produced at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre, it was very effec- 
tive. But the play hardly prepares one for 
this self-execution. The character should 
have been more subtly drawn. However, 
it has given Mr. Matheson Lang an oppor- 
tunity for sound theatrical acting. Mr. 
Robert Farquharson revels in the highly 
coloured picture of the mad Paul. I enjoyed 
this play, if only as a change from the cus- 
tomary trivialities of the stage. 

‘* Napoleon’s Josephine ” has been con- 


siderably cut since the first night. Then the 
unhappy Creole took an _ unconscionable 


time to die. Now she is more reasonable. 
Edith Evans makes a very interesting figure 
of Josephine, but she seems of too fine a 
clay to have given herself so easily to 
Barras during Napoleon’s absence in Egypt. 
Barras himself is well drawn and was acted 
with style by Leon Quartermaine. The play 
is, of course, about Josephine, but you can- 
not thrust such a world-figure as Napoleon 
into the background of a drama. That is 
what the author has attempted and it spoils 
the play. We are always expecting 
Napoleon to express himself with more 
dramatic clearness, but the scheme of the 
play does not allow it. One felt that Leslie 
Banks could have made Napoleon into a 
living character, but the author has not 
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given him the material. But with all its 
weakness, ‘‘ Napoleon’s Josephine ” has a 
certain quality of workmanship and concep- 
tion which lifts it out of the rut of the com- 
monplace. 

In ‘‘ Diversion” John van Druten has 
written a pendant to ‘‘ Young Woodley.” 
As in the earlier play, a young man’s infatu- 
ation for an older woman is the main theme 
of ‘‘ Diversion.” But instead of being a 
disappointed young wife who welcomes the 
idealistic love of youth, the woman in 
** Diversion ” is a heartless cocotte. It is 
very cleverly and subtly done, but the last 
act is pure theatre. Mr. van Druten could 
not make us believe that a father would 
help his son to suicide in order to escape 
the dishonour of being indicted for murder. 
Of all human feelings the desire to save 
those we love from death is the strongest. 
Surely, the dramatist should have made the 
father who loves his son stand by him even 
at the risky possible disaster to his own 
professional career. For, after all, the boy 
had been sorely tried and had not intended 
to kill the woman. He certainly would not 
have been condemned to death and public 
sympathy would have been with the father 
if not with the boy. A fine last act could 
have been written, I think, on these lines, 
especially by Mr. van Druten, who has 
drawn in ‘‘ Young Woodley ” as well as in 
this play a father’s love for his son with 
such unerring truth. 

As to Ibsen’s ‘‘ The Vikings at Helge- 
land,’’ the third play on my list, it was 
mainly interesting as showing the 
dramatist’s knowledge of Shakespeare and 
the germs from which many of his later 
plays were developed. The struggles of 
Hiérdis and Dagny for the love of Sigurd 
is ‘* Rosmersholm ” in little. I hope the 
Old Vic. will take its courage in both hands 
and revive ‘‘ The Pretenders,’’ a much finer 
play in Ibsen’s early manner. 

Two good comedies were produced dur- 
ing the month. ‘‘ Candle Light ’’ (Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, September 18), an 
adaptation by Captain Harry Graham, was 
remarkable for the finished comedy acting 
of Yvonne Arnaud, Leslie Faber and Ronald 
Squire. They gave us a delightful even- 
ing. John Hastings Turner’s ‘‘ The Lord 
of the Manor’’ (Apollo Theatre, Sep- 
tember 21) should have had a longer run. 
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It was withdrawn on October 13. Mr. 
Frank Cellier’s acting in this piece will 
long remain in the memory. Passing over 
‘*The Truth Game’’ (Globe Theatre, 
October 6), except to record the finished 
and brilliant comedy acting of Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite, I come to the play which has 
made the most impression on me: Strind- 
berg’s ‘‘ Easter.” It is an allegory of the 
curative powers of Faith and Hope—a 
strange subject for Strindberg, if one did 
not know that pessimism is bred from dis- 
illusioned idealism. Parts of the play and 
some of its characters do not quite carry 
out the symbolism at which the author 
aimed. Or, rather, one felt that the same 
‘* message ’’ could have been more clearly 
proclaimed by a greater beauty of char- 
acterization and environment. But the end 
of the play is a triumph of the dramatist’s 
art. ‘* Easter’’ is not a play for every- 
one, but no sensitive mind can be unmoved 
by its: strange appeal. 





THE ARDROSSAN AND SALTCOATS 
PLAYERS 


At the Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, the 
winners of the last National Festival of 
Community Drama have been playing 
‘* The Old Lady Shows her Medals ” with 
three other one-act plays to highly appre- 
ciative audiences. And on Sunday even- 
ing, October 6, they were entertained at 
dinner at the North British Hotel by the 
3ritish Drama League and the Scottish 
Community Drama Association. His Grace 
the Duke of Montrose presided, and the 
other speakers were Miss Lena Ashwell, 
who proposed the toast of the players on 
behalf of the Drama League, Mr. Charles 
Woodburn, who responded, Dr. Bernard 
Childs, who proposed the toast of the British 
Drama League, Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, 
who responded, and Mr. Campbell Buchan, 
who proposed the toast of the Chairman. 
The evening was a delightful success, and 
the League is glad to have been able to 
assist officially at this very deserved tribute 
to the Scottish team who, after the:r suc- 
cess in the British Festival, repeated the 
prowess of the Welwyn team of 1927 by 
winning also the Belasco Cup in the New 
York Tournament. 
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THE PASSING OF CANDLELIGHT 


By Maud Hallam Roberts 


HE Model Theatre newly acquired by 

the Victoria and Albert Museum, was 
discovered in Bristol by Sir John Martin- 
Harvey, who at once communicated with 
the Museum Authorities, and urged them 
to acquire so important a document in the 
history of the British stage. It is complete 
down to miniature chairs and a curtain 
drawn in front of one of the boxes. The 
sets, which include flies, properties, and 
figures, are numbered, but a few have the 
names of the plays written on the back. 
This has facilitated research amongst the 
Gabrielle Enthoven Play Bills, and it has 
been possible to arrive at the history of 
some of the productions, while many con- 
temporary Press cuttings give descriptions 
of the scenery. 

From a numbered list, found in the chests 
containing the mass of properties, and, 
from evidence gleaned from titles of plays, 
the model must date between 1820 and 
1856. It is of Covent Garden Theatre and 
that theatre was burnt to the ground early 
in the spring of 1856. It is particularly 
interesting to all students of theatrical 
history, for it marks the period when, as 
William Archer tells us ‘‘ the candle-light 
died, and our present drama of gas and 
calcium supervened.’’ The scene painters, 
a close corporation, handing down their 
knowledge from father to son, must have 
tried out many of the new effects of light- 
ing and panorama in this miniature theatre. 
It should be remembered also, that the 
model, being their private property, would 
be moved about between the several painting 
lofts attached to the three great London 
theatres, Drury Lane, Covent Garden and 
Her Majesty’s, and the joint management 
by Alfred Bunn, after 1833, of the two 
first named, accounts for the apparent dis- 
crepancy that several of the sets labelled 
belong to productions only given at Drury 
Lane. In the Charles Kean Collection, at 
the Museum, is a panorama of Old London, 
painted by Thomas Grieve for a production 
of ‘‘ Henry ‘VIII ’’ at the Princess’ 
Theatre, May 16, 1855. This is reproduced 
in the Model Theatre sets, which further 
proves that the model moved about with 


the scene painters. 

It will add immensely to the pleasure and 
interest which every visitor must take in 
this new acquisition, to form an idea of 
the sequence of scenic art which preceded 
this period. 

In the latter years of Garrick’s manage- 
ment, there appeared in town a brilliant 
young Alsatian painter, Philippe de Louther- 
bourg. Garrick met him quite casually at 
supper and finding the young man already 
versed in all the most advanced foreign 
scenic effects, instantly engaged him at the 
then stupendous salary of £500 per 
annum. De Loutherbourg revolutionized the 
unnatural setting, breaking up the back- 
ground, introducing flies, footlights and 
headlights, and experimenting with the very 
first Cosmoramic effects. He has been 
well named ‘‘ The Dibdin of the Palette.’’ 

His worthy successor was Clarkson Stan- 
field, R.A., who went on to teach Lon- 


doners to admire and demand further 
beauties in their stage productions. Stan- 


field was a sailor by early profession. He 
loved to paint seascapes and panoramas. 
Who would not like to have seen the pan- 
tomime, in which he showed a panorama 
of Portsmouth, with ‘‘ Shipping in a Gale 
of Wind.” 

His apprentices and pupils were the 
famous family of Grieve and to the Grieves 
and William Telbin, the Elder, this model 
would seem to owe its existence. 

John Henderson Grieve, 1770-1845, 
worked directly under Stanfield. He had 
two sons Thomas Grieve, 1799-1882, and 
William Grieve, 1800-1844. Thomas 
Grieve’s moonlight scenes were particu- 
larly beautiful. In 1838 a Press cutting 
says: ‘‘ The Scenery is beautifully painted 
by the Messrs. Grieve, who are now the 
only legitimate successors of _ the 
Stanfield.’’ 

The scenery of the model, which con- 
sists of over 100 scenes, and an enormous 
amount of properties and delightful little 
figures cut out in cardboard, has all been 
carefully sorted out at the Museum and 
one of the sets mounted and lighted for 
the inspection of the public. 
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THE PASSING OF CANDLELIGHT 


** Henry VIII,’ ‘‘ The Prophet ’’ and 
‘* Oberon ’’ are the most important of the 
names written on odd flies and backs. 

‘* Henry VIII’ was revived at Covent 
Garden on October 24, 1831. The Gabrielle 
Enthoven Play Bill says: ‘‘ The Scenery 
by Messrs. Grieve, T. Grieve, Finlay, etc., 
etc. The following New Scenes have been 
painted expressly for the Play :— 

‘“*“ Act I. The Palace at Westminster, 
with a view of the Thames and Lambeth 
Bridge. 

Act II. St. Paul’s and London Bridge, 
as they were in 1533. 

Act III. The West Front of the Abbey, 
in its unfinished state, as it was left by 
Abbot Islip.’’ 

From among the sets sorted out for 
‘* Henry VIII,’’ the first two of these 
specially painted scenes were found. 

In 1847 Covent Garden Theatre was 
redecorated and rearranged by Albano, the 
engineer and architect, for the production 
of Italian opera and on July 28, 1849, 
‘* The Prophet ’’ was produced with Mario, 
Viardot Garcia, and Catherine Hayes as 
the stars. The scenery was by Grieve and 
Telbin. The Illustrated London News 
for that week, speaks in glowing terms of 
the magnificent effects produced by the 
scenic painters. Edmund Yates tells us 
in his ‘‘ Recollections,’’ that in the Pas des 
Patineurs roller skating was first seen in 
England. 

Any scenery which remains to us of 
‘* Oberon ’’ is of poignant interest, for 
Carl Von Weber came over to conduct his 
work at Covent Garden and then died with 
tragic suddenness at the house of Sir John 
Smart with whom he was staying. 

The Play Bill for Covent Garden, 
April 12, 1826 (the first night Weber con- 
ducted) gives the order of the scenery by 
the Grieves. The Press cutting, preserved 
at the back of the bill, is given below :— 
‘In the mext scene the painter and 
mechanist have striven with the composer 
and have produced one of the most strik- 
ing effects we have ever witnessed on the 
stage. Hundreds of antic spirits, of all 
shapes and complexions, start at once from 
apertures in the rock, which burst open at 
the instant. 

‘‘ The storm in this scene is not so well 
managed as the returning calm, the break- 
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ing-out of the watery setting sun, and the 
appearance of the hasy moon. . . 


‘** The Scenery is extremely beautiful; it 
displays a great deal of happy invention, 
especially in Messrs. Grieve. The view of 
the port of Ascalon is one of the most 
grand and picturesque representations we 
ever saw. The distant view of Bagdad is 
also excellent. The scenes of the interior 
of palaces are splendid beyond description, 
while the colouring is so judiciously laid 
on, that the most gaudy scene is rich with- 
out being offensive to the eye. The sun-set, 
twilight, star-light, and moon-light in the 
sea-view are managed with great skill; 
but the storm is not well done, and the roll- 
ing of the sea reminds us too much of the 
shaking of a large carpet by a person who 
has hold of one corner of it. The glitter 
of the last scene, the Hall of Arms in the 
Palace of Charlemagne, is chiefly produced 
by the flashing of polished armour of all 
kinds.. We apprehend that the exquisitely 
painted windows are an anachronism.’’ 


Nearly £6,000 was said to have been 
expended in this production. There are 
many of these scenes remaining amongst 
the sets. 

So renowned were the effects produced 
by the Grieves, that we find a Stage Couplet 
beginning: ‘‘ And hark! by yonder Grieve 
be-painted tower,’’ and, when beloved 
Malibran breathed out her soul at Man- 
chester in September, 1856, the Grieves 
prepared a series of panoramic views com- 
memorating her past career, as the Play 
Bill says :—‘‘ The whole being intended to 
convey a slight token of respect to the 
Memory of this gifted performer on the 
scene of her greatest triumphs.” Although, 
at present, it is impossible to tabulate all 
the scenery, yet undoubtedly there are sets 
belonging to this Model Theatre used dur- 
ing the meteor-like career of this artist, for 
the Grieves were almost entirely respon- 
sible for the scenery during her last season 
in London. 

Visitors interested in this model should 
pass on to the gallery given over to the 
Art of the Theatre, Room 70, and see for 
themselves the designs on show of the 
sequence of English Scenography. A 
rough design for a setting by Grieve is in 
one of the glass cases. 
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PLAN OF THE PARRY OPERA THEATRE, ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, LONDON. 
FROM ‘‘ STAGE LIGHTING, 
see REVIEW, PAGE 23 


REPRODUCED 
BY C. HAROLD RIDGI 


Of this theatre Mr. Ridge writes thus :— 
** Neglecting the matter of size, it is the best 


equipped building in London in which to prac- 
tice the art of the theatre.”’ 





NATAYA MANDIR 


By Victor John 


HAT ‘* The 

Drama. It is a Repertory Bengali 
Theatre in North Town, Calcutta, playing 
three nights a week, on Saturday, Sunday 
and Wednesday. The actors draw the 
monetary but not market equivalent of 
from £4 to £18, the actresses, largely 
drawn from the prostitute class, from £2 
to £14 per week. The theatre, drab, ill-lit 
and reminiscent of the old ‘‘ Old Vic,’’ 
accommodates about one thousand persons : 
approximately one-fifth of this capacity is 
reserved for purdah women. The most 
expensive seat costs 7s. 6d., the cheapest 
only a few pence. The performances begin 
at 7.30 p.m. and end at 1 a.m. The 
scenery, Mogul by good birth but vitiated 
now by the influence of the Crystal Palace 
style favoured by third-rate touring com- 
panies from civilized Europe, is heavy, 
realistic, and monoplane. Curtain-raising 
is heralded as the scene-shifting is directed 
by a shrill whistle. There is no orchestra. 
The stalls are of unpadded wood, six inches 
square, with arm and back rests to match. 
The bare concrete floor is alive with 
children and cockroaches. The audience 
entirely Indian, chews pan and, unabashed, 
chatters throughout the performance. 


means 
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The proprietor, resplendent in pink silk 
pyjamas, met us at the gate, and himself 
sold us programmes at an anna apiece 
before settling us in the front row of the 
stalls. I was the only European in the 
house. 

The first play, an historical drama in five 
acts and innumerable scenes, portrayed 
the life and death of Partabh Singh, son of 
the mighty Maharajah of Jessore. History 
to the Bengali babu is synonymous with 
semi-religious mythology, and as such the 
audience knew beforehand the _ play’s 
beginning and end. With a determinate 
scheme, therefore, the dramatist had found 
scope only in the treatment of his subject. 
There were other and more striking 
resemblances to the Greek drama. At 
regular intervals came the chorus of men and 
women devotees of Kali or Siva, with their 
prayers, their libations, their irrelevant 


Temple of 


moralizing on life’s burden and man’s 


ultimate mortality —y diva Tov daravra 
vixd Aoyov. While at longer intervals a 
single player passed across the fore-stage, 
dismally wailing a dirge of predestined 
doom. The make-ups of the players, too, 
in their depth and elaborate unreality, as 
also the wigs in their patent artificiality, 
suggested the traditional character-masks 
of the Attic theatre. 

The style of acting, like the plot, seemed 
largely traditional both in stance and 
gesture (facial expression discounted by the 
make-up), so that in the quieter moments 
of the play the actors appeared to be all- 
conscious of hands and feet, and kept their 
eyes riveted on the floor. But in scenes of 
excitement, of emotion, of power, I was 
shown by players with fine physique and 
fine faces the three most impressive per- 
formances I have ever seen. Perhaps the 
most striking factor of their cogency was 
their enunciation. The auduitorium was in 
persistent uproar—I could understand not 
one word of the spoken Bengali: yet so 
clear was the articulation that I heard, I 
fancy, every syllable that was said. While 
in scenes of uninterrupted dialogue so alive 
were the voices, so subtly pregnant theit 
inflections that I was able to follow with- 
out difficulty the general trend of the argu- 


ment. Lastly, although this was a Reper- 
tory Theatre and the play continued 


practically without a pause for four hours, 
and in spite of the fact that there were 
but three leading parts, each of which was 
necessarily of immense length (the play 
opened, for instance, with a peroration in 
the form of a monologue from the aged 
Maharajah which lasted for twenty-five 
minutes), yet not once in the course of the 
whole evening was the voice of the prompter 
heard, not once was there any apparent 
fumbling for words. 

My only regret was that I had not Mr. 
Shaw with me; the anachronisms were stag- 
gering. Most remarkable was the hero, 
Partabh Singh, constantly and efficaciously 
ridding himself of his enemies by use of the 
latest pattern Colt Automatic; while a 
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Portuguese Dacoit of the sixteenth century, 
speaking, it was very evident even to my 
untutored ear, his (off-stage) native Bengali 
with a twentieth-century English accent, 
used such expressions as ‘‘ Buzz off !’’ and 
‘* Oh gee, boy! ”’ 

At 11.30 p.m. Partabh Singh, his family 
and all his dependents were violently and 
realistically done to death coram populo to 
bring down the final curtain. Followed the 
first real interval when I picked crawling 
things off my person and coolies scuttled 
around crying ‘‘ iced lemonade, fresh man- 
goes, pan, cigarettes and matches.’’ Sen- 
sible of my huge enjoyment, Bannerjea, my 
head clerk by day and this evening my 
genial host, gabbled an excited invitation 
in my ear to come with him the following 
Sunday to see Hamlet played in Bengali. 
\t midnight the curtain went up on a 
modern farce in four short acts, ‘* The 
Tailor and the Hunchback.’’ 

Now everything, to the smallest detail, 
was naturalistic. The kindly tailor enter- 
tains the starving, hunchback musician. 
The beggar eats some four dozen buttered 
patties and for the next quarter of an hour 
is violently and expressively sick, amid 
stupendous applause, all over the stage. 
Eventually rigor mortis sets in and the 
rest of the play deals with the efforts of 
various innocent friends of the tailor to 
dispose of the incriminating corpse. For 
perhaps thirty-five minutes the paralyzed 
body of the hunchback, with its set, 
expressionless face, is dragged and buffetted 
about, propped up in unnatural positions 
and incontinently knocked down again. 
Yet never for an instant did the luckless 
player relax the rigidity of limb and 
feature. Finally the body and all the cul- 
prits are hailed before the magistrate in 
whose musical comedy garden of stemless 
rose trees and painted hedgerows the body 
regains life, to the terror and discomfiture 
of its erstwhile bullies: until the play ends 
with gladness, song and dance to the tinkle 
of the hunchback’s tambourine. 

Only then, at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and after five hours’ honest and 
diverse entertainment, with their feelings, 
like the feelings of the Athenian audience, 
relieved by the uproarious comedy, did the 
audience go home to bed. 
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A BOOK ON _ STAGE 
LIGHTING 


Reviewed by Basil Dean 


Stage Lighting. By C. Harold Ridge. 
(Heffer and Sons, Cambridge. 12s. 6d.) 
HIS is a thoroughly sound little book 
on the subject. It is written in a clear 

straightforward style, and is well furnished 

with diagrams and illustrations. A know- 
ledge of stage lighting is of great import- 
ance to the amateur stage-producer, 
although his professional cousin manages 
to get along with a most engaging ignor- 
ance of the subject; but probably this is 
because he has the advantage of technical 
experts, not that the system of leaving to 
unimaginative experts that which can only 
properly be done by the producer-artist for 
himself is to be upheld for one moment. 
It is refreshing to find a worker in the 
Little Theatre movement writing with such 
evident common sense upon the varied 
problems of scenic design and _ illumina- 
tion. Mr. Ridge does not often give vent 
to personal opinion; he keeps his eye upon 
the necessity of imparting his_ technical 
knowledge to his reader. But whenever he 
does depart from his main purpose, he 
manages to keep his head admirably. It 
is only here and there that he flings the 
word ‘‘ commercial ’’ at the facade of the 
professional theatre, after the general 
fashion of the Little Theatre world. I am 
not sure he is right in describing the Fes- 
tival Theatre, Cambridge, as a professional 
theatre in the same sense that one might 
refer to any London theatre. A _ theatre 
that is divorced from the everyday cares of 
existence by reason of the munificence of 
one or more persons knows nothing of the 
heartache that goes on sometimes in the 
truly professional theatre, one that depends 
for its livelihood upon the suffrage of the 
public. Such a semi-professional theatre 
has a high responsibility towards the drama 
as a whole, one that is not fully discharged 
by experiments in methods of presentation 
or new schemes of stage lighting, still less 
by what are too frequently mean gibes at 
the bread-winners of the theatre. An indi- 
vidual Art Theatre that seeks to matter in 
the life of the community should occupy 
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A BOOK ON STAGE LIGHTING 


itself primarily with the discovery of new 
talents of authorship, with the fostering of 
genuine acting ability; the rest is merely 
decoration, soon to be swept away by the 
march of the years. In this interpretation 
of an Art Theatre’s function the Festival 
Theatre, Cambridge, has scarcely begun 
to matter at all. 


Subsidized theatres should pay their 


authors and their actors at higher rates 
than ‘‘ commercial ’’ theatres. That they 
frequently pay them at much lower rates 
remains a criticism of more than their 
financial arrangements. 

If I wanted a technical director of an 
English National Theatre, Mr. Ridge 
would get the first refusal of the job. 


THE CASE OF CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH 


LEGAL case of considerable interest to 

members of the British Drama League 
was heard at Bath on October 5 last. This 
was the appeal by Miss Consuelo de Reyes 
against the previous decision of the magis- 
trates in regard to the licensing of the 
little theatre at Citizen House. It will be 
remembered that proceedings had _ been 
taken against Miss de Reyes under Section 2 
of the Act of 1843 on the ground that she 
had given public performances of stage 
plays in an _ unlicensed building. In 
the witness box Miss de Reyes stated 
that she had never held a stage play 
licence from the time her theatre was 
first opened during the war, and that 
she had not renewed her music and dancing 
licence since 1924. At that time the char- 
acter of her performances was becoming 
more definitely dramatic, but she had 
been advised that no stage play licence 
would be necessary inasmuch as admit- 
tance to the theatre was by invitation only, 
without payment, and these invitations 
were given, or withheld, in a purely personal 
manner. 

The fact, however, that the Citizen House 
plays were fully advertised in the local press, 
and that invitations for the performances 
could normally be procured by the public 
without the formality of joining a Society or 
Club, was undoubtedly the main reason 
which jled the Recorder to disallow the 
appeal. At the moment, therefore, Miss 
de Reyes finds herself under the necessity 
either of closing her theatre, or of recon- 
stituting her enterprise on the basis of a 
private society. The case is of manifest 
importance, but we do not think that it 


forms a precedent which will seriously 
affect the majority of those Little Theatres 
or semi-private societies which give per- 
formances within the limitations of a club 
of duly elected members. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
law as it stands is satisfactory. The Act 
of 1843 was passed at a time when nothing 
like the present Little Theatre movement 
was thought of, and from a modern point 
of view some implications of the Act are 
certainly out of date. For although 
the safety of the public remains of para- 
mount importance, it is idle to maintain 
that a ‘‘ public” of 100 or 150 persons in 
a small theatre needs the same safeguards 
as a ‘* public’ of 1,000 or more crowded 
in a professional playhouse. It may be in- 
opportune to raise the question of a general 
revision of our licensing laws, but, in the 
meanwhile, one may hope that local 
authorities will interpret the law with the 
same reasonable moderation that is usually 
shown, say, to motorists. These worthy 
people are constantly guilty of the technical 
offence of driving their cars at over twenty 
miles an hour. They are winked at by the 
Authorities, and few would seriously sug- 
gest that the law in their case should be 
rigidly enforced. Nevertheless the King’s 
Highway remains the most dangerous place 
in which members of the general public are 
ever likely to find themselves—far more 
dangerous to life and limb than the most 
confined and cabined Little Theatre. There 
is, then, ample precedent on which local 
magistrates may exercise their undoubted 
right of a lenient use of their powers. 

G. A. W. 
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HE communication from Mr. A. A. 

Milne which we are glad to print in this 
issue is one of many variant opinions which 
have been received in reply to our circular 
letter to dramatists outlining the Drama 
League scheme for percentage payment to 
authors for the amateur production of their 
plays. This scheme was set out in detail 
in the issue of Drama for December, 1927. 
It was, briefly, designed to make possible a 
sliding scale of royalties on a basis which 
would ensure a fair remuneration to authors 
even in the smallest productions. The whole 
subject is to be debated afresh at the Shef- 
field Conference; we therefore refrain from 
further comment now. But in our next 
number we shall print further opinions 
which we have received from prominent 
dramatists who have been good enough to 
give their views at length. On the whole, 
these replies point to a growing realization 
on the part of authors of the difficulties 
under which the smaller societies do their 
work. That is all to the good. 
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LEAGUE NOTES 


The Junior Drama Committee of the 
League are reviving the London Club 
Competition which formerly provided an 
elementary Play Festival for dramatic 
groups attached to social and educational 
organizations in the London area. The 
present competition is to be confined to such 
dramatic societies in London as do not feel 
themselves to be sufficiently experienced or 
qualified to enter for the National Festival 
of Community Drama. There are two 
special classes for juvenile players between 
14 and 18 years of age, and under 14. Full 
particulars may be obtained from the Com- 
petition Secretary, 8 Adelphi Terrace. 


77) 


The Village Drama Society asks us to 
announce that in future their costume 
cupboard will be thrown open for the use 
of town societies, while at the same time 
giving .villages the preference if two appli- 
cations—one from a village and one from 
a town—are received for the same date. 
The rate of hire for the ordinary town 
Society will be from 5s. 6d. per costume 
for a week’s hire, but town societies affi- 
liated to the British Drama League will 
pay the specially reduced fee of 4s. 6d. 
In every case the borrower will be charged 
with carriage both ways. 


a 


Drama League Schools in preparation for 
1929 are at St. Andrews in the latter part 
of August and in London for eight or nine 
days in April. The syllabus of this third 
Easter School will cover—Lectures, Re- 
hearsal Classes and conducted tours to the 
Theatre Collections in the Museums and to 
the stages of one or two Little Theatres. 
There will also be visits to the best current 
plays (including, it is hoped, the Final of 
the National Festival of Community 
Drama), followed by Discussions opened by 
distinguished critics. 


go 


The Library is now again open every 
Wednesday and Thursday evening until 
g p.m. On other days it closes at 6 o’clock, 
Saturdays at 1. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by Norman Marshall 


“* The Borzoi English Dramatists.’’ Vols. I and II. 
(‘* Doctor Faustus ’’ and ‘* Every Man In His 
Humour.”’) Knopf. 2s. 6d. each. 

“Eighteenth Century Plays.’’ Edited by John 
Hampden. Everyman’s Library. 2s. 

“A List of Plays.’’ Compiled by the Village Drama 
Society. Nelson. 2s. and 2s. 6d. 

“Gather Ye Rosebuds.’’ By Blair, 2s. ‘* Full 
Circle.’’ By Storm Jameson. 1s. 6d. ‘* Penny for 
the Guy.”’ By Margaret Macnamara. Is. 
** Sansovino.’’ By Dorothy Ewens. ls. 6d. 
Basil Blackwell. 

6¢ OWDLERISED. Hacked to pieces. Tam- 

Beers out of all recognition. Emaciated rem- 

nants of the originals, Disgraceful. Shouldn’t 
be allowed.’’ It was the first two books on this 
month’s list which caused these angry barkings 
from an out-and-out Elizabethan of my acquaint- 
ance. The series to which these two books belong 
is designed to provide a practicable acting edition 
of plays which have hitherto been avoided by 
amateur companies on account of their peculiar 
difficulties. To this end tha plays have been expur- 
gated, heavily cut, and provided with stage direc- 
tions, together with detailed notes on the production, 
acting, scenery, lighting, costumes, properties, 
make-up, music and dancing. 

It is the fact that the plays have been expurgated 
and cut which so enraged my Elizabethan friend. 
I am afraid he found me unsympathetic. I have 
never been able to understand why it should be held 
that there is special virtue in performing a play 
by Shakespeare or any other Elizabethan in its 
entirety. There is hardly a single Elizabethan play 
which does not contain large tracts of compara- 
tively unimportant dialogue which is quite unin- 
telligible to a modern audience. In addition there 
is usually a great deal which, although intelligible 
enough, is no longer interesting or amusing. For 
instance, it is often justifiable to operate on the 
play to the extent of removing a tedious sub-plot 
in its entirety when this can be done without bodily 
injury to the. play. As to the bawdiness, our tastes 
have changed so much in the last three centuries 
that many of the stock jests of the Elizabethans 
have ceased to be funny, and jolt a modern audience 
in a way quite unintended by their authors. To 
some extent the job of anybody producing an Eliza- 
bethan play to-day is to translate it in the produc- 
tion so that its effect on a modern audience approxi- 
mates so far as possible to the effect it had on an 
Elizabethan audience. Obviously a faithful repro- 
duction of every line of the original text can never 
achieve this. 

The production notes in this series are very differ- 
ent from the pedestrian instructions usual to such 
editions, and are in every way admirable. But it 
would be unfair to give the impression that this 
is an acting edition only. The ordinary reader 
will find that it enables him to conjure up the 
plays in his own mind far more easily and vividly 
than would be possible with the original text, 


almost devoid of stage directions of any kind. The 
books are extremely well produced and the price 
conveniently low. To any amateur company doubt- 
ful of their ability to tackle an Elizabethan play I 
recommend a certain passage from Miss A. A. 
Makenzie’s ‘‘ Handbook to the Rennaissance 
Drama ’’: ‘* Comedy of the intellectual or arti- 
ficial types, of Shaw or Sheridan, tragedy of the 
inarticulate or dreamily decorative kind, all need 
professional technique, and need it badly; few 
amateurs can make a good job of ‘* The School for 
Scandal,’’ though every year some hundreds of 
them try. But what the Elizabethan tragedy most 
needs is freshness and sincerity of the imagination 
—precisely the quality in which good amateurs 
outstrip all but the best professionals.”’ 

Mr. Hampden’s thoroughly unhackneyed collec- 
tion of Eighteenth Century Plays is intended for 
the student rather than the player, but the introduc- 
tion is written with a sense of the stage and a 
feeling for plays as material for the theatre rather 
than the study, which is all too rare among those 
who edit collections of this kind. A book of more 
practical usefulness is the List of Plays compiled by 
the Village Drama Society. This contains a con- 
siderable number of useful plays which will be new 
to most people, The section on plays for children 
is especially good. The notes on the plays are 
unequal. The best indicate briefly the most 
important points to be brought out in the produc- 
tion, but too many consist merely of show descrip- 
tions of the plot of the play. 

The four one-act plays which come next on the 
list all have some blessed touch of originality. The 
one which achieves it by the most obvious means 
is ‘‘ Gather Ye Rosebuds,’’ a comedy with a medi- 
zval setting written in modern slang. The trick 
is one which is beginning to wear a little thread- 
bare, but in this case it is handled with so much 
vivacity that it once again succeeds, though the 
play would be all the better if it were considerably 
shorter. Miss Storm Jameson in ‘ Full Circle ”’ 
achieves originality less by the newness of her 
theme than by the atmosphere and psychological 
subtlety she has managed to wring from a stock 
situation. This play, too, would be the better if it were 
shorter. Miss Macnamara, using the dangerously 
familiar working-class kitchen as a setting, handles 
a neatly original theme with a refreshing mixture 
of hard realism and honest sentimentalism—so 
much so that I am still uncertain whether the end- 
ing is happily sentimental, drably realistic, or ironic- 
ally amusing, though I suspect that this dubiousness 
was exactly the effect which the author wished 
to create. Lastly, ‘* Sansovino,’? a one-acter of 
quite unusual distinction and originality with a 
Rennaissance setting. It is full of colour and 
atmosphere, intensely dramatic, magnificently 
macabre. A revival of costume plays in the West 
End is prophesied, so I have hopes of seeing this 
play produced with the lavishness it demands, as 
it is a superb opportunity for producer, actor, and 
designer. 
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NOTES ON THE FEE QUESTION 


By A. A. Milne 


1.—Every reputable author makes finan- 
cial sacrifices for the sake of his own art, 
and he is the last person who should be 
asked to make financial sacrifices for the 
sake of somebody else’s art. The League’s 
scheme must stand or fall on its financial 
attractiveness to the dramatist. The need 
of poor children for milk is much greater 
than the need of poor actors for an oppor- 
tunity of expressing themselves, but the 
price of milk is based on economic laws, 
not on sentiment and self-sacrifice. 

2.—Most authors have left the collection 
of their fees to Messrs. Samuel French or 
other agents, and many have been well 
satisfied with the result. Those who are 
so satisfied will need the assurance of their 
agents on the financial point before com- 
mitting themselves. Presumably, Messrs. 
French, at least, have been consulted by 
the League, and their opinion might well 
have been stated for the benefit of authors. 

3-—Although, under the scheme, the 
collection of royalties will be ‘‘ super- 
vised’? by the League, the contract will 
still be between Author and Society, and 
any default of the Society will be at the 
Author’s expense, not of the League’s. No 
doubt we are all honourable men, even 
if we are fond of acting, but most of us, 
actors no less than others, have a certain 
familiarity with ‘‘ accounts rendered.’’ 
Supervision will not ensure that royalties 
are paid without argument. The scheme 
should be amended, therefore, to provide 
prompt and certain payment. I suggest 
that, before permission to perform a play 
is granted by the League, the sum of five 
guineas (as at present) be paid over by the 
Society and that the excess of this over the 
royalties subsequently due should be returned 
to the Society, when the accounts are passed 
by the League, the whole five guineas to be 
handed over to the author’s agents if the 
accounts are not presented within seven 
days. The chief objection to the present 
scheme, both of author and agent— 
namely, that the collection of fees will be 
made more difficult— would thus be 
removed. 
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4.—As regards the actual financial gain 
promised by the new scheme, the author 
will have to reject the hope that what he 
loses on the smaller Societies he will gain 
on the bigger ones; for any Society (e.g., 
the Old Stagers) which customarily plays to 
more than £40 is extremely unlikely to 
contract in. 


5:—Moreover, though it is true that 
many Societies which cannot now afford 
to perform an author’s play would be will- 
ing to do so at a small royalty, these 
royalties would not necessarily be an addi- 
tion to his earnings; for the performance 
of his play by the Village Society for 1os. 
might well prevent the Lady Bountiful of 
the village from giving a charity perform- 
ance of it for five guineas. 


6.—In conclusion, I suggest an alterna- 
tive policy for the League. To encourage 
and help the amateur actor is rightly its 
business. Why should it not also encour- 
age and help the amateur dramatist? We 
are tired of being told that the London 
manager is utterly incompetent as a judge 
of plays, the ‘‘ successful West-end ” 
dramatist utterly negligible as a writer of 
them; and that no play with ‘‘ a real idea 
in it’? has any chance of professional pro- 
duction. The League would be doing a 
work of real service to the theatre if it 
either disproved this theory once and for 
ever, or, proving it, provided the remedy. 
Let the amateur actor be introduced to the 
amateur dramatist under the new scheme. 
If, in spite of all that is said, there is still 
glamour attaching to a ‘‘ West-end”’ 
name, the difference between five guineas 
and one pound ten will help to dissipate 
it. The unacted author should feel that in 
the British Drama League lies his last and 
greatest hope. It would not be difficult for 
the League to make a choice of plays sub- 
mitted, to arrange (at the author’s initial 
expense, but to his ultimate profit) for 
their publication in cheap form, and to give 
publicity to the fact that these plays can 
be performed at a special rate by any 
Society, whether affiliated to the League or 
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NOTES ON THE FEE QUESTION 


not. True, the editions of these unacted 
plays would not be “ acting editions,’’ but 
this again would be of service to the 
theatre, for it would encourage the amateur 
producer. The League, as sole agents for 
the dramatist, would take its commission, 
and thus also encourage itself. Finally, 
the ‘* successful West-end dramatist,’’ who 
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has been opposing the League and the Best 
Interests of the Drama for so long, would 
not be without his satisfactions; for he 
would be able to tell himself that, by stick- 
ing to his prohibitive five guineas, he was 
now unselfishly giving a helping hand to 
those as yet unacted dramatists on whom 
the future of the theatre depends. 


THE SCHOOL 


Il—THE SPEAKING VOICE 
By Edward Lewis 


HIS essay, which will be brief because 

it is important, is being written by an 
Old Fogey (whatever that may mean) for 
the youths and maidens who are the shining 
lights of their School Dramatic Societies, 
and who no doubt aspire to burn in a 
broader firmament. It is written for them 
because there is nothing so beautiful as a 
young voice, and therefore there shouid be 
a way of keeping it young and beautiful. 

The human voice is a fine instrument, and 
the English language is a fine instrument; 
and it is odd that, when conjoined, they 
should so often make a fine mess of it. The 
village rector, for example, or some West 
End professional actors. 

Still more odd is the fact that the village 
rector when he is talking in the garden 
about his sweet peas, or the professional 
actor when he is telling you how he won his 
match at the eighteenth hole, will speak per- 
fectly plainly, and quite charmingly; yet 
give these fellows a public occasion, put 
on their lips the chosen words of St. 
Chrysostom or Shakespeare, and the result 
is sul generis, that is to say, like nothing 
else on earth. Most people, when they are 
natural and at their ease, have delightful 
voices. 

The first rule then is, Use your natural 
voice. Some professors of elocution are 
sinners. Mine was a great sinner. He 
must have been dead now for a long time, 
but, if he is alive anywhere else, I trust 


they have found him a different job. He 
did his best to make me speak ‘“ ore 
rotundo,” and nearly succeeded; and I was 
beginning to acquire certain queer move- 
ments of the lower jaw, which would cer- 
tainly have given an audience the impres- 
sion that I was endeavouring to stave off a 
threatened attack of tetanus, when the few 
lessons I could afford came to an end. Do 
not allow anybody, even yourself, to 
smother your natural voice under the man- 
nerisms of artificiality. I remember seeing 
a poor company of professional players at 
a seaside theatre, who so mouthed it and 
ranted it, assuming passions they were not 
great enough to simulate or bear, that 
‘* Othello ” became one of the funniest plays 
I had ever seen. 

The chances are that your voice is quite 
all right, but there is a technique for the 
proper use of it. The basis of that tech- 
nique rests on the fact that the voice is 
borne on the breath, on a pillar of breath, 
very much like those coloured celluloid balls 
in the shooting-gallery at the fair are borne 
on a jet of water. The secret of good 
speaking, in private as well as in public, is 
in right breathing. The breath is the life— 
of the voice as of everything else. Right 
breathing means that you have found the 
way of supporting, steadily and under per- 
fect control, a pillar of breath. The pillar 
must spring from the base of the lungs, not 
from the upper part of them; and the 
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controlling muscles are those of what in 
genteel circles is referred to (if ever) as the 
abdomen. 

Most of us ordinarily use the upper part 
of the lungs only, and our speaking there- 
fore is jerky, wobbly, and is sustained when 
necessary by the tiring process of a lot of 
little breaths. A similar effect would be 
produced by the player on the bagpipes if 
he controlled the wind from the neck, in- 
stead of from the base, of the windbag. 
Practice is required to gain the right habit ; 
but, once you have acquired it, you will be 
surprised to find hc v easy it is| to get with 
your voice any and every effect you wish. 
Loud or soft, crescendo, sforzando—it is 
all a question of the pillar of breath con- 
trolled by the muscles referred to. 

A pianist will play a piece of music which 
goes swiftly and smoothly like running 
water; and over the rippling sound of the 
water he will lift the melody, by a slight 
extra pressure of the proper notes when 
they come. His playing is effective and sur- 
prising because it appears to be so effort- 
less. And, when you have acquired con- 
trol over that pillar of breath, you will be 
able to speak as he plays. The meaning 
that is clear in the mind will translate itself, 
naturally, by gentle stresses and, apparently 
casual accents (which will, as it were, come 


of themselves), into the mechanism of 
speech. You will never need to force any- 
thing. A good speaker never forces any- 


thing; he never shouts, as if he were a 
wicket-keeper asking the umpire for his 
opinion; he never allows his voice to falter 
down a dribbling rallentando into nothing- 
ness, like a sentimental young lady reading 
the sad cadence of a sonnet. 

Remember, too, that the words you are 
speaking, if they are chosen words like 
those of St. Chrysostom or Shakespeare, 
are quite capable of carrying their meaning, 
and only need to be spoken properly, 
clearly, easily, in order to make their effect. 
It is the author’s business to select words 
which will convey his meaning; he prob- 
ably knows his business; and all he asks 
of you is that you should speak them with 
understanding. He does not require you to 
make his meaning clear; the words will do 
that; if they don’t, you ought not to be 
speaking them for such a bungler at his 
trade. You need not roar them, or sob 
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them, for him. I listened the other night 
to a famous man murdering a great poem. 
It was not because he did not understand 
what it meant; but he seemed to be 
extremely anxious either that we should see 
how well he understood it or that such poor 
feeble-minded folk as we were should be 
compelled to understand it as he did; and 
he filled it with commas} that weren’t there, 
with hyphens, italics, notes of exclamation 
which weren’t there; sweating, dear man, 
to make the meaning clear. It was all so 
unnecessary, so gratuitous. For all his 
vocal antics, he clarified nothing, but 
muddled everything. 

Of course, when you have gained con- 
trol of the pillar of breath, you can play all 
sorts of tricks with it if you like to do so. 
Some actors do; some singers do. It is 
showing off. It is the snare of the expert, 
particularly of the young expert. The 
Renaissance architects fell into it. You may 
be tempted also. Whether you fall or no, 
depends (I think) upon whether you are an 
artist as well as an actor. It is a question 
perhaps of taste. 

But you cannot say that you have not 
been warned. 








LIVERPOOL PLAYHOUSE CIRCLE 

This Society recently began its eighth season 
with a reading of ‘‘ The Lady from the Sea.” 
Mrs. F. Milton and Mr. D. Webster gave admirable 
readings of the two principal parts. 

Further fixtures, include lectures on Sunday even- 
ings during November and December by Mr. Albert 
Rutherston on ‘* The Scenic Side of Stage Craft,” 
and on ‘‘ The Metropolis Play’? (The Conflict 
between Man and Machinery) by Mr. Mordaunt 
Shairp. On October 21 Mr. W. G. Fay lectured 
on ** The Technique of Producing Plays.’’ 

The Playhouse Theatre, Liverpool, has recently 
produced a one-act play, ‘* Afternoon,’? by Mr. 
Philip Johnson, author of ‘‘ Legend,’’ the play 
which won the prize for the best original one-act 
play performed at last year’s National Festival of 
Community Drama. _ This, and other one-act plays 
by the same author, may be read on application to 
his agent, Mr. A. W. Thomson, 160 Muirhead 
Avenue, West Derby, Liverpool. 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY STAGE 
SOCIETY 

This Society, with its usual ambition, is for its 
Michaelmas production, striking out on an entirely 
new line in tackling Continental drama. On 
November 24, 26, and 27, they will produce George 
Kaiser’s ‘* From Morn to Midnight ”’ with a caste 
of over fifty and a working staff of about on: 
hundred. It is believed that this is the first occasion 
on which this play has been offered by an amateur 
Society. 
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LETTERS TO 


FROM MR. HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


Sir,—I control the rights of a certain play, and 
the other day a certain Society wished to perform it. 
How did they go about this? Their first step, as 
far as I can gather, was to announce it without 
leave; their next only was to ask leave. In the 
printed book of the play is a notice requesting 
would-be performers, if they are amateurs, to apply 
to the Society of Authors, if professionals to me in 
the care of the publishers. This Society merely 
rang up an Agent with whom they are accustomed 
to deal. The agent telegraphed to me asking 
amateur terms. I telegraphed back that amateurs 
must apply to the Society of Authors. He sent on 
the application accordingly. I wrote to the Society 
of Authors saying that the Society in question could 
perform the play. The Society of Authors wrote to 
the Society quoting amateur terms. They replied 
with an injured and none too courteous letter saying 
that they were not really amateurs at all, as several 
professionals were attached to the company, and 
that they expected professional terms. The Society 
of Authors then had to refer the matter back to 
me. I replied—but I will not weary you with a 
further history of the business as I was wearied, 
the Society of Authors wearied, and the superfluous 
agent wearied in bringing it to an issue, Probably 
twenty letters passed where four would have suf- 
ficed; and had I been dealing with my own property 
I should have refused after, say, ten to go on with 
such a tiresome affair. Incidentally, the Society 
were granted worse terms at the end than they 
could have had at the beginning if they had gone 
the proper way to work. 

This is not my first experience of the kind; 
therefore I think it worth while to call your atten- 


tion to it. In company with others I have given 
some time and thought to easing the path of 
amateur societies in the matter of fees. This 


question of the semi-amateur will sooner or later 
have to be cleared up. Meanwhile it is easy to 
observe the ordinary rules of business, and not so 
very much trouble, one would suppose, to read a 
prominently printed paragraph in the book of the 
play one wishes to perform. 

Faithfully yours, 


Hariey GRANVILLE-BARKER 


P.S.—As I am about to sign this comes a letter 
(this time, however, a most courteous one) from 
another would-be producer of another play. She 
is an amateur and has at least written in the first 
place to the Society of Authors. But before this 
she had ‘‘ booked the hall and waited until 
the company commenced to memorize their parts 
...’’ and now is surprised to find that the play is 
still only available for professionals. ‘‘ The note at 
the beginning ’’ she says ‘* gave me no impression 
whatever that there would be a difficulty in obtain- 
ing permission for amateurs.”’ But, my dear 
Madam, do you expect Messrs. Sidgwick and Jack- 
son to publish one edition when the play is only 
available for professionals, withdraw this and pub- 
lish another when it becomes available for amateurs, 
withdraw that and publish yet another if it becomes 
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subject again to a professional contract? Be 
reasonable. If you see a house you fancy and it 
looks as if it were to let you still do not start 
moving in without first writing to the landlord. It 
is always possible that someone else may have 
taken a lease of it. 


FROM MR. VICTOR GOLLANCZ 


Sir,—Your reviewer, Mr. Norman Marshall, 
describes the translation of Lenormand’s ‘‘ Three 
Plays,’’ just published by my firm, as ‘‘ wretchedly 
inadequate.’’ It may interest your readers, there- 
fore, to have M. Lenormand’s own opinion—M. 
Lenormand, as you no doubt, sir, are aware, 
understands English perfectly and is more than 
usually critical about translations of his works: 

““J’ai eu beaucoup de joie a relire les trois 
pieces dans votre traduction, qui est un modéle 
de scrupule, d’intelligence—avec, souvent des 
trouvailles poétiques tout A fait belles.’’ 

Yours faithfully, 
V. GoLLancz 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


London. 
{Our reviewer, as is his custom, was in 
this case writing from the point of view of 


a stage producer rather than from that of a literary 
critic. The outstanding originality of M. Lenor- 
mand’s thought and technique make it inevitable 
that there should be differences of opinion as to 
the ideal method of adapting his plays to the 
requirements of the English stage.—Ep., Drama.] 


FESTIVAL THEATRE, CAMBRIDGE 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1928 
SEVENTH SEASON 


The Festival Theatre opens its seventh season 
in Cambridge on October 10. The plays chosen 
for production include Shaw’s ‘‘Heartbreak House,”’ 
““The Man Who Ate the Popomack.’’ by W. J. 
Turner, ‘“‘ The Subway ’’ by Elmer Rice, author 
of the Expressionist drama ‘‘ The Adding Machine " 
recently produced at the Court Theatre by Sir Barry 
Jackson, ‘‘ As You Like It,’’ ‘‘ The Hairy Ape ”’ 
by Eugene O’Neill, originally produced privately 
at the Gate Theatre Studio, and John Dryden’s 
‘* Marriage a la Mode.”’ 

Each play will run for a week except ‘‘ Heart- 
break House’? which opens the season and will 
run for ten days. Among others Mr. C. B. Pur- 
dom, Mr. Cyril Wood of the Interlude Players, and 
Mr. Peter Godfrey will produce, An _ interesting 
experiment will be tried in the production of the 
Shakespearean comedy when the modernist 
German theory of the “‘ space stage’’ will be 
applied: by this method the lighting, and there- 
fore the attention of the audience, is directed 
exclusively on the players, who thus, occupying as 
it were only a toe-hold in space, are detached from 
all objective settings. 








ON ORGANIZING LECTURES 


By Eric J. Patterson 


RACTICE makes perfect, but theory 

can develop the ideal which leads to an 
artistic and therefore divine discontent. 
But as theory without practice is incom- 
plete, we have in the world of drama, 
societies which have as their object the 
reconciliation of the two. 


During recent years the phenomenal 
success of the British Drama League 
Societies has given expression to the desire 
of men and women to make themselves 
articulate through the production and the 
presentation of plays, whilst the keen 


demand for lectures in every aspect of 
the drama has been a sign of the intel- 
lectual activity which the new movement 
has inspired. In connexion with this latter 
aspect, however, it is necessary to take 
stock of the present position and of the 
possibilities for future development. 

Lectures which are given on dramatic 

questions may for our purpose be divided 

into two classes :— 

1. Those which are given or organized under 
societies or ad hoc bodies and for which the 
societies or bodies are also responsible. 

2. Those which are given under the auspices of a 
University or University Institution and for 
which the University or University Institution 
takes responsibility. This division may or may 
not correspond to a difference of treatment of 
the subject but it emphasizes a dissimilarity in 
the method of control and for arriving at a 
standard of excellence. 

Now the question must be asked here, 
whether co-operation between the voluntary 
societies and the Universities is at all pos- 
sible, and also what advantages that 
co-operation is likely to confer upon the 
voluntary societies. First of all then let 
it be said that the British Universities have 
developed an extramural as well as an 
intramural side to their activities, and that 
that development has conferred upon them 
a position of trust which is recognized 
by public bodies as well as by the Board of 
Education and local educational authorities. 
That recognition in many cases implies and 
results in substantial financial help towards 
the maintenance of classes and courses of 
lectures for adult students. The types of 
classes recognized and the grants which are 
paid by the Board of Education will be 
found in Board of Education (Adult Edu- 
cation) Regulations 1924. Price 4d. The 
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sentence with regard to grants may perhaps 

be quoted :— 

10. (a) The full grant for each course in respect of 

which the Regulations are satisfied, and the 
instruction efficient will be three-quarters of the 
fee, exclusive of travelling and similar expenses 
paid to the teacher, or a fixed maximum sum 
prescribed for each type of course, whichever 
may be the less. 
(b) The full grant will be payable provided that 
the number of students on the roll who have 
attended not less than two-thirds of the meet- 
ings of the class during the year, and have 
done such written work as may be required by 
the teacher reaches not less than a minimum 
standard prescribed for each course. 

Now of the various types of classes con- 
ducted by the Universities, perhaps those 
which come under the section with regard 
to University Extension Courses are by the 
elasticity which is allowed the most suit- 
able for consideration by branches of the 
British Drama League. The following 
points should be noticed in connexion with 
those courses :— 

1. The course must provide for instruction for not 

less than 18 hours in meetings of not less than 

13 and not more than 2 hours duration. 

There is no limit to the number of persons who 

can attend the lectures, but a class must be held 

in connexion with the lectures for not less than 

12 or more than 32 persons. 

3. If for example the class is one of 12 persons 
and all the members qualify both by attendance 
and in the written work, the full grant will be 
paid. 

4. The maximum grant will be £45 for a 48 hours 
course, if there are less than 48 hours of in- 
struction in the course the maximum grant will 
be proportionately reduced. 

It will, from consideration of the fore- 
going remarks, appear that very con- 
siderable opportunities are placed in the 
way of branches of the Drama League 
which desire and are able to enter into 
satisfactory relations with their regional 
Universities, and every local body might 
explore the possibilities by writing to the 
appropriate University Extension Secretary 
with regard to the present provision of 
lectures and lecturers on dramatic sub- 
jects. It is perhaps desirable, also, that the 
whole question should be investigated from 
the national standpoint, and in this con- 
nexion the Council of the British Drama 
League might be prepared both to make a 
survey of the present position and to sup- 
port an improvement or extension of 
facilities for the future. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL THEATRE 
SOCIETY 


The Board of Directors had hoped to be in a 
position to announce longer and more frequent 
seasons of production this year and they greatly 
regret that this is not possible owing to the fact 
that further suitable dates at the Lyric Theatre, 
Glasgow, were not available. The best that could 
be done was to arrange three short seasons as 
follows, viz. : 

From Tuesday, October 23, till Thursday, 
November 1 (9 performances). 
From Tuesday, December 25, till 
January 4 (10 performances). 
From Tuesday, March 5, till Thursday, March 
14 (9 performances). 
One or two Matinées at Xmas and New Year may 
possibly be arranged. 


Friday, 


In October a new four-act Scots play, ‘*‘ The Coasts 
of India,’’ by George Reston Malloch, was _ pre- 
sented. This play will be the fourth by the same 
author to be produced by the Scottish National 
Players, the others being ‘‘ Thomas the Rhymer ”’ 
and ‘‘ The House of the Queen,”’ both in one act, 
and ‘* Soutarness Water,’’ a tragedy in three acts, 
which led to some controversy. The new play is 
in quite a different vein from anything this author 
has previously attempted. It has been written for 
a Scottish Theatre and has for its characters essen- 
tially national types. The action passes in a 
country town near Glasgow, and finally in Glas- 
gow. The period is the Eighteen-nineties, a time 
of material and intellectual change; the protagonists 
are people of the mill-owning class. 

At Xmas and New Year another Sco‘s play in 
four acts by Cormac Simpson will receiv2 its first 
performance. Mr. Simpson is the author of the 
one-act play ‘‘ The Last Move ’’ and the three-act 
comedy ‘* Ayont the Hill,’’ both successfully pro- 
duced by the Scottish National Players It has 
been said of the new play that it certainly fulfils 
the needs of the Scottish National Theatre better 
than most plays submitted: ‘“‘ Its Scots folk are 
everyday Scots moving in an environment known 
to every Scot—that of the bien farming folk. It .s 
just as refreshing and as natural, as new and as 
old, as a summer shower.”’ 

The March bill is under consideration anc will 
be announced later. 

D. Gten MacKemMig 


THE BRISTOL DRAMA CLUB 


The policy of this new Society is to devote itself 
to experiments in stagecraft rather than to pro- 
ductions which have little to recommend them but 
their popular appeal. Thus it will aim at en- 
couraging the works of local writers, and will 
present plays never before seen in Bristol. New 
methods of production will be used wherever 
possible. 

In its selection of plays, the Club wished to be 
guided by these ideals, but realized that a certain 
universality of appeal is essential to the productions 
of a youthful society, not yet firmly established. 
Thus, in the first list of productions, two plays will 
be found included which were West End successes. 


Meetings of the Society will be held in the large 
hall of the Bushy Park Y.M.C.A. which has been 
newly equipped for the purpose. 

All those interested should communicate with 
either the Business Secretary, Miss Nancy Bruford, 
Guildhall Chambers, Broad Street, Bristol, or Mr. 
Hedley Goodall (Dramatic Secretary), 96 Wells 
Road, Knowle, Bristol, who is producing for the 
Society. A warm welcome will be extended to all 
new members. 


SWINTON PLAYERS 


Swinton Players successfully opened their third 
season with a fairly sound production of ‘* You 
Never Can Tell ’’ to record business. This organi- 
zation, founded in September, 1926, by Mr. Laurie 
Rowlands, a local journalist, aims at the estab- 
lishment of the first little theatre and repertory com- 
pany in the South Yorkshire coalfield outside 
Sheffield. With less than thirty full members they 
have had to till virgin soil: Swinton had no dramatic 
history till after September, 1926. The Players 
began with houses of thirty to seventy and in April, 
1927, finished with liabilities of over £50. These 
were funded by loans from a few founder-members. 
Last season saw improved support and yielded a 
profit of £35 that reduced the adverse balance to 
about £25. The three-night production of ‘* You 
Never Can Tell ’’ last month gave the Players for 
the first time a credit balance. The battle has been 
won in a little over twenty-four months: and that 
on a repertory of Shaw, Galsworthy, Granville- 
Barker, Brandane. 

The venture into this class of drama was at the 
outset doomed by the prophets; but the Players have 
now an Associate Membership of well over 100, 
and the district secondary and high schools are 
sending their staffs and senior pupils to the shows. 
The other three to be given this season are 
** Prunella ’? (November 27, 28, 29), Lennox Robin- 
son’s ‘‘The Round Table’’ and Masefield’s ‘* Nan.’’ 
For such productions the Players charge only 6d. 
for the bulk of their seats—a democratic provision 
that is being appreciated in an impoverished coal- 
mining community; and even Associate Members 
pay no more than 4s. for a season ticket admitting 
to all lectures and productions. 

The movement is based on a little school of 
dramatic art, held weekly and conducted by Mr. 
Rowlands, with lectures, practices and demonstra- 
tions in production, stagecraft and dramatic criti- 
cism, A junior section of twenty members has been 
added this season and members of this are being 
trained to play the Mummers in “ Prunella.”’ 

The Players have given a marked impetus to the 
amateur theatre in this triangular area of the coal- 
field which has Barnsley, Sheffield and Doncaster 
as its points. One result is the formation this year 
of the South Yorkshire Drama Federation with 
five societies already affiliated—two of them scarcely 
more than a year old—and a local festival in con- 
junction with the National Festival arranged for 
November 7 and 8 in the Swinton Players’ hired 
headquarters, the Church Hall, Swinton. The sud- 
den rapid growth of interest in dramatic art in the 
area has also enabled Mr. Rowlands to persuade 
his paper, the Mexboro and Swinton Times, to 
allow him to devote a column per week—sometimes 
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more—to a feature under the head, ‘‘ The Amateur 
Theatre,’’ which is furthering the movement. 

The Players stage, light and dress their pro- 
ductions themselves entirely. All productions are 
done with box sets: sometimes impressionistically, 
sometimes semi-expressionistically, according to the 
style of the play. The producer’s account for a 
single play has rarely exceeded 30s. ; and has usually 
been less. 

Another ‘* good work ”’ that must be added to 
the Players’ record is the introduction, at their sug- 
gestion, of an adult class in speech training on the 
Fogerty School lines, in the local evening school 
programme. Most of the acting members of the 
Players attend. But as soon as income permits the 
payment of professional tutors the Players will have 
speech training, mime and dancing classes under 
their own direct control, 

The Players produce only—per necessity as well 
as policy!—only the plays of those authors who 
grant them percentage terms. The chief plays so 
far produced are ‘* Candida,’’ ‘‘ Arms and_ the 
Man,”’ ‘* Pygmalion,’”? *‘ You Never Can Tell ”’ 
(Shaw) ; “* Loyalties ’’ (Galsworthy); ‘* The Lift- 
ing ’’ (Brandane) ; and several one-acters including 
** Rococo ’’ (Granville-Barker), ‘‘ Overruled *’ and 
“The Dark Lady of the Sonnets’? (Shaw) and 


‘ 


** The King’s Waistcoat ’’ (Conway). 
NORTH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


FOR AMATEURS, SEPTEMBER 8 to 16 

This rather high-sounding title stands for a gal- 
lant adventure in intensive dramatic education pro- 
moted by representatives of twenty-five amateur 
groups belonging to Tyneside and its neighbour- 
hood, in co-operation with the British Drama 
League. Times are bad on Tyneside, but Bensham 
Grove Settlement at Gateshead provided an excellent 
hall with a a low rent, the League 
supplied the staff at low though decent terms and 


gC od 


stage, at 





number of voluntary workers put strong north- 
country shoulders to the wheel, It turned beauti- 
lly. Two hundred and fifty students were enrolled 
in auditorium holding two hundred and thirty, 
ind then a waiting list was started. For the nine 
sessions the fee charged was three half-crowns— 
1d the Committee have a substantial balance. 
It should be noted that the League took a lift 
the organization from the start. Early in May 
I chanced to be in Newcastle, met representatives 
of twenty-three societies in provisional committee 
nd discussed plans with them in the light of my 


experien is organizer of two London and several 
provincial Schools. As the scheme developed I kept 
in close with the Honorary Secretary, Miss 
J. Frances Mackenzie, of the Valley Players, whose 

11 and discretion are above praise. 

The bulk of the staff work fell to Miss Edith 
tig. She gave lectures and demonstrations, and 
nducted rehearsals of ‘f Arms and the Man ’”’ (Act 
1), ‘* The Cradle-Song ’’ (Act I), and ‘“* The 
Crowd ”’ (by Helen Gordon). Verse-speaking was 
treated in one lecture and in auditions by Mr. Victor 
Barnett. My own series of brief, illustrated 
iddresses on the Groundwork of Theatrical Art 
were designed as a basis for Miss Craig’s practical 
teaching. 


touch 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


At first many of the students, one must confess, 
were quite at sea in watching the rehearsals. They 


“ ” 


expected to be ‘‘ shown how,” and felt themselves 
defrauded in being asked to discover *‘ how ”’ after 
thinking ‘‘ why.’’ Soon, however, the majority 
realized that the opportunity they were given was 
not of receiving instruction but of observing a 
creative artist at her job. In proportion as they 
gave their minds to alert, actively concentrated 
attention, they found they could learn all sorts of 
amazing things, including a conviction of their 
own potential creativeness which in extreme cases 
led them to declare that the week was the happiest 
in their lives. 

Much of the exhilaration of the event was due 
to the fun of the finale, a Mummers’ Party, 
with competitions in mime, costume and costume- 
wearing. Next time there will be many improve- 
ments in the programme, I am delighted to hear, 
but I doubt if there will be any vast improvement 
on that Mummers’ Party, the first of its kind. 

MARGARET MACNAMARA 


YOUTHFUL BARNSTORMERS 


The problem of the newly-graduated young 
dramatic student has been solved in an enterprising 
manner by two London girls, students of Gwen 
Lally, who start out early in May on a theatrical 
caravan tour of the South, the West and the East 
counties. 

The London stage offered no opportunities, so 
they decided to equip small company of their 
own. It consists of three girls and two men and 
is known as The Road Players. They go out 
under the wgis of the Village Drama Society and 
have an able producer in Mrs. Mabel Gibson, but 
the two girls, Miss Rosemary Green and Miss 
Stephanie Eddowes, are the principal organizers, 
selecting their own repertoire and negotiating with 
over 400 places in different parts of the country. 
The response has been excellent. 

The plays include three “ thrillers’? in ‘* The 
Scarecrow”’ (Ferguson), “‘Two Crooks and a Lady” 
(almost Grand Guignol), and ‘‘ The Brass Door 
Knob,”’ the latter a duologue. Comedy is supplied 
in ‘* Mr. fantasy in Housman’s “ The 
House Fairy and caricature in Baring’s ‘* Alfred 
and the Neatherd.’’ ‘*‘ Second Sight ”’’ is also in the 
repertoire and several duologues in costume add 
picturesque variety. 

The plays will be 
specially constructed portable stage, the invention 
of Mr. S. H. Wallace. Music will be supplied by 
gramophone, but intervals will be eliminated where 
possible. 

The Road 


will guarantee an 


Sampson,”’ 


acted in buff curtains in a 


1 travel to any village that 
audience of 150. Their head- 
quarters will be various market towns from which 
they will radiate to lesser, off-the-route villages. 
They expect to be on the road for about a year, 
and should the enterprise be a success they hope 
company and its repertoire. At 
salaries are being paid to the young 
actors, who have accepted the venture in a_pion- 


1. A. A. 


Players wil 


to increase the 


pre sent no 
eering spirit. 
An account of the Village Drama Society’s School 


at Wells is unavoidably held over till the December 
number. 
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B. J. SIMMONS & Ci. 


The Leading Theatrical & Historical Costumiers for 
over half a Century. 


Costumes and Wigs 


can be supplied 
ON HIRE 


for all Published Plays, Prertop or 
2 il 
MopbeErnN 


Estimates on Application 
or Country. 


Competent Perruquiers sent to Town 


7 & 8 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
T elephones : W.C.2 Telephones : 


Gerrard 5563 & 5569 History Rand, London. 














SPOTLIGHTS 


AND 


FLOODLIGHTS 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
ALL THE LEADING DRAMATIC 
AND OPERATIC SOCIETIES 






30/- Model 


ARC LAMPS, COLOURED GELATINE, 
HALF WATT FITTINGS, DIMMERS, Etc. 
AND ALL STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


WE ARE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS 
OF ALL THIS APPARATUS AND OUR 
PRICES ARE THELOWEST OBTAINABLE 
SEND FOR LARGE ILLUSTRATED LIST 


Delivery of all goods from stock 


D. WALTER 


107 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY 


LONDON, S.E. "Phone; HOP 6049 
CHEAPER TO BUY— THAN TO HIRE 














Commercial Typing Bureau 


PLAYS, AUTHOR'S MSS. 
DRAMATIC AND LITERARY 
TRANSLATIONS 


Criterion Buildings, Piccadilly Circus, W.1 
’Phone: Gerrard 1676 














THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH TRAINING & DRAMATIC ART 


Head of School: Miss Marjorie Gullan 


Classes in 


MIME & PLAY PRODUCTION 


Shakespeare. Old Comedy & Modern Drama. 
Frequent Performances. Dramatic Club, 


CHORAL SPEAKING 
Class for Conductors. Verse Speaking Choirs, 














Guildhall School 
of Music 


(Corporation of London) 


Victoria Embankment, E.C.4 


Principal: SIR LANDON RONALD, 
F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., ete. 


PRIVATE LESSONS in STAGE 
TRAINING and = any Musical 
Subject, also in Elocution, Gesture, 
Stage Dancing, Opera. Classes in 
Conducting, Fencing, French 
Classical Drama. 

Complete Dramatic Education at 
inclusive fees, £12 12s. and £14 14s. 


Opera Class Saturdays. Special 
Training Course’ for Teachers 
(approved by Teachers’ Regn 


Council). 


Prospectus and Syllabus of local centres 
and local schools examination (open to 
general public) free. 

Telephone : Central 4459, City 5566 

H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Sec. 
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FOUR PLAYS by the Brothers 


QUINTERO 


in English Versions by 
Helen and Harley Granville-Barker 
THE WOMEN HAVE THEIR WAY 2s. 6d. 
A HUNDRED YEARS OLD* Qs. 6d. 
FORTUNATOt 2s. 
A LADY FROM ALFAQUEQUEt 2s. 6d. 


net 
net 
net 
net 


In one vol., with a Preface, 10s. 6d. net 


*At the LYRIC, mid-November. Sir Nigel 
Playfair's 
+At the COURT, Sloane 


ductions. 


Hammersmith, 
production 


Square. Mr. Anmer Hall's pro- 





Over 200 PERFORMANCES AT THE RoyaLty THEATRE 


JOHN DRINKWATER’S 


New Play, 


BIRD-IN-HAND 


SECOND IMPRESSION 


3s. 6d. net and 2s. 6d. net. 





New Play by 
Harley Granville-Barker 


HIS MAJESTY 


A Play in Four Acts. 
To be published November 15 


5s. net. 





THE RAG 


An Incident in Three Acts by 


Allan Monkhouse 


3s. 6d. net. [Ready 





Four Plays for Children 
by ETHEL SIDGWICK 


FIFTH IMPRESSION 


2s. 6d. net. 








SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. 


44 Museum Street, W.C. 1 















Please address all advertising 


communications to :— 


The Advertisement Manager, 


“* Drama,” 


1 NEWPORT HOUSE, 
GREAT NEWPORT ST., 
W.C.2. 


CLOSING DATE FOR PRESS: 17th of the 


Month. 14th of the Month, if proof required. 





’ Phone: Regent 5556. 


*Grams: Advasigns, Westrand. 








ny ZO I RS ready in Stock. 


TO SECRETARIES 
ALL LITTLE THEATRES. 


Write us and we will help you to 


ADVERTISE YOUR PERFORMANCES 
SUCCESSFULLY. 


STAFFORD & CO., LTD. 


Printers - -  NETHERFIELD, Nottingham. 











TELEPHONE REGENT 5197 


J. H. SPAANS, 

7 LISLE STREET, 

LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 
Private, Theatrical and Historical 


WIG MAKER 


A large variety of Wigs always in stock for 
Hire or Purchase. 
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WHAT EVERY PRODUCER 
OUGHT TO KNOW! 


The Leading Costumiers are :— 
CHAS. Hi. FOX. LTDB., 
72 Long Acre, W.C.2. 
RAYNES, 
15 Rupert Street, W.1. 
fh. J. SIMMONS & CO., LTD., 
7&8 King Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. 
Stage Lighting is Supplied by :— 
THOS, J. DIGBY ENGINEERING CO.., 
LTD., 
12 & 39 Gerrard Street, W.1. 
STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING 
ce, Le... 
24 Kloral Street, W.C.2. 
D. WALTER, 


107 Newington Causeway, S.E. | 


Specialists in Theatrical Printing are :— 
S..€. AELEN & CO... UTD:, 
4 Lisle Street, W.C.2. 
STAFFORD & CO., LTD., 
Netherfield, Nottingham 
JOHN WADDINGTON, LTD., 
Wakefield Road, Leeds. 
WARRINGTON & CO., 
23 Garrick Street, W.C.2. 


Your MSS. and Parts can be Speedily Typed 
at :— 
COMMERCIAL TYPING BUREAU, 
Criterion Buildings, Piccadilly Circus, 
: W.1. 
Plays may be Obtained from :— 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD., 
40 Museum Street, W.C.1. 
SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD. 
44 Museum Street, W.C.1. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., 
St. Martin’s Street, W.C.2 
JOSEPH WILLIAMS, LTD., 
32 Gt. Portland Street, W.1. 


For Everything Scenic, write :— 


BIRDS’ SCENIC STUDIOS & STORES, 
Castle Bromwich, Birmingham. 


For Theatrical Photographic Specialists :— 
REPROGRAPH STUDIOS, 
10 Long Acre, W.C.2. 


The above firms, who make a_ speciality of 
Theatrical work, are to be highly recommended 
to members of the Drama League, producers and 
others. Further particulars may be obtained by 
reference to the displayed advertisements appear- 


ing in this issue. 


RUDOLF STEINER HALL 
| CLARENCE GATE — (Near Baker Street Station) 


| MATINEE 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER I7th 


at 2.30 by 


| THE EDITH CLEMENTS PLAYERS 


Proceeds to be given to St. Dunstan's. 


Choral and Verse Speaking. 

Verse Drama—*“ All the Women of the 
World were there,” by E. C. Elliott. 

A Fantasy—* Morning, Noon and Night on 
the Banks of the Nile.” (B.C. 2000). 

One-Act Play—‘Everybody’s Husband,” 
by Gilbert Cannon. 


A LECTURE DEMONSTRATION will be given 
by Miss Edith Clements, of the Marjorie Gullan 
method of Rhythmic movements to spoken Poetry. 


Tickets—5/9 : 3/6 : 2/4 (including tax) 
may be obtained at the Box Office, Rudolf Steiner 
Hall, r from 

Miss CLEMENTS, 5 Nottingham Terrace, W.1 




















THE 
Lillian-Grace Academy 
4 GERRARD STREET, W.1 


EVERY STYLE OF PROFESSIONAL 
DANCING TAUGHT. 


ALSO THE LATEST BALLROOM 
DANCES. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR CHILDREN. 
PRIVATE OR CLASS LESSONS. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE. 











PLAYS 


are urgently required for publication in 
book form. No reading fees. MSS. of 
other descriptions, especially Fiction, are 
also invited. £50 is offered in Prizs 
tor Poetry—particulars free. 
Adidress : 
Messrs. ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL LTD., 
29 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON 


(See our advt. on page 2 of laste issue of *“Drama’) 
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The Faculty of Arts 


THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 


THE 


THE 






Limited by Guarantee : Incorporated 


Forms the organized branch of 
the Arts profession and controls 


FACULTY OF CINEMA ART 
FACULTY OF COMMERCIAL ART 
FACULTY OF MUSIC 

FACULTY OF PAINTING 

FACULTY OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
FACULTY OF APPLIED ART 
FACULTY OF LITERATURE 
FACULTY OF DANCING 

FACULTY OF CIVIC ARCHITECTURE 
CINEMA MUSICAL DIRECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

PRESS ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
CINEMA MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The parent organization or one of the sectional 


Faculties will be of special interest and serviceto you 


Eee 


Write for free copy of the official journal, ‘ The Orbit,’ to 


The Faculty of Arts Gallery 


Mr. G. P. CATCHPOLE, A.I.F.A. 


1o UPPER JOHN STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W.1 


Telephone : Regent 6076 
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AND DAPHNE JAY Assistant Ballet Mistress. 


Late Ballet Mistress ‘‘ Old Vic’’ Theatre, and of Los Angeles, California, etc., etc. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


THE COMPLETE SCHOOL FOR THE THEATRE 


Including Day School for Children under Registered Teacher 


greatest importance. 


The tuition fee is inclusive, and includes, according to the suitability of the student :— 


censed Annually by L.C.C, as an Employment Agency) 


Ballroom Instruction which are entirely separate, apply to Miss MACGREGOR, Secretary, 





The Mayfair School of Dancing, Singing & Acting 


Licensed Annually by L.C.C. as an Employment Agency. Telephone: Park 3894 


International Hall, 44a Westbourne Grove, London, W.2. 
Principal: FLORA M. FAIRBAIRN Singing: NOONA MACQUOID 


Late of Johannesburg, South Africa. Ballet Mistess to:— Late of Brussels Conserv., Paris, London, and the 
Opera, Royal Academy of Music; Lady Benson's Academy Gilbert & Sullivan Opera Co. Singing, Acting, 
of Dramatic Art; Etlinger Theatre School; College of Voice Production and _ Director of ‘ Mayfair 
. Nursing, British Xylonite Works, etc., etc. Melodies.”’ 


TRAINING FOR THE STAGE AND TEACHING PROFESSION is conducted with the greatest possible attention to individuality ; 
and in the Ballet Classes, the technique derived from the Russian School, though rigidly enforced, is never allowed to supersede 
the artistic side, though the latter is, of course, brought out in the Student and cared for to its fullest extent, as it is of the 


1, Complete training for the Ballet. Every branch of the Art. Mannners, Customs, Costumes, Music, etc. 
2. Musical Comedy—Singing, Acting, Step-dancing, Limbering 8. Composition of Dances—Ensembles, Mime-plays, Ballets, etc. 
and all Dancing belonging to this section. 9. Costume Designs and Practical Dressmaking. 
3. Singing—Oratorio and Concert Platform. 10. Knowledge of the Sister Arts through the Ages—up to and 
4. Acting and Voice Production. including the present time. A Weekly Journal of latest events 
5. Modern Ballroom Dancing, including the latest Society Dances. of importance is provided. 
6. Fencing (for students over 16 years of age). The School 11. Musical Appreciation—and General Knowledge in connection 
holds the Silver Cup for London Schools presented by the with it. 
Dancing Times, having won it three years in succession. 12. Lectures on the Art of the Country under study, one Country 
7. Historical Research on the history of the Art of the Dance— being selected each new Session. 


THEATRICAL AGENCY DEPARTMENT IS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF FLORA M. FAIRBAIRN 
(/ 
FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, and information with regard to the large Amateur Schools, Ladies’ Classes, etc., and Modern 


International Hall, 44a Westbourne Grove, London, W.2. Phone: Park 3894 

















Wardrobes for all Plays and Operas, 


COMPLETE WITH WIGS AND PROPERTIES 
MAY be HIRED at MODERATE CHARGES. 





























ALL WARDROBES ARE 
INSURED AGAINST 
LOSS or DAMAGE 
BY FIRE 


Phone : 


a Regent 4535 


WE PAY 
SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION TO PRODUCERS’ 
REQUIREMENTS AND 
ALL DETAILS ARE GIVEN 
EVERY CONSIDERATION. 


LET US ESTIMATE FOR DRESSING 
YOUR NEXT PRODUCTION. 


Our Wardrobes are re-made and brought up to date every Season 
'RERReBRBeBReBRBEeBHBREeSHBEeHEREeHEeHEeHEeBRBeHEeHREHEHEHREHEEHEHEEH& G& 
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THE POETRY LEAGUE 


POETIC DRAMA COMPETITION 


To be held at ST. GEORGE’S HALL, Little Russell Street, on Thursday, 
November 29th, at 8. p.m., presided over by ASHLEY DUKES. 
Adjudicators: 

MISS CONSTANCE SMEDLEY (of The Greenleaf Theatre) 
HARINDRANATH CHATTOPADHYAYA, the Indian Poet 

A Prize of £5 5s. will be offered for the best Poetic Drama submitted. 
THE WINNING PLAY 
will be read on the night of the Competition by Mrs. PENELOPE WHEELER. 
RULES 


All Entries must be submitted on or before November roth, 1928, and 
addressed to the Hon. Sec., The Poetry League, as below, marked 
Poetic Drama, and accompanied by a Postal Order, or Stamps, 1s. 
2. Time limit for reading ONE HOUR. 
3. Entries must be confined to Plays written in Dramatic Verse. 


All communications should be addressed to The Hon. Sec., The Poetry League, 
Western Tower, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2 

















N84 VILLAGE PLAY SERIES 2. wi 


(ONE ACT) THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE (PRICE 1/- each) 


1 A GOOD SHEPHERD. need wo c ates ele. man, two middle. by IDA GANDY 
2 THE CROWD. a one, mt, wid, er women only Ry HELEN GORDON 
3 THE TALL, TALL CASTLE 8 7 ot fe rab rly } tae ee "Saas itive music. By MARGARET MACNAMARA 


suitable for garden performance. 


4 JACOB CARTER atthe ‘"::, § cene— ip yey men, 2 "fone (Just published) 
SINGING COMPETITION ries Se ee iit pa eS Pee MILTON REES 


PLAYS SUITABLE FOR AMATEURS, W.I.’s AND VILLAGE CLUBS 


(In one act) 


Olive M ay “ 70 ( * 
Ethel tee ” Bing’s Fortune” (6F), (Comedy), F) 34 Essex Dane “The Other Side of a Door”’ (2 F), (Drama),1/6 
:. A. Piagg * At the Pl "(x M 1 F), (Burl ) 4%); 8d. Gilbert Cannan “* Mary’ s Wedding” (2 M,3F), (Tragedy), 1/6 
Mac amas . «The Mi 7. doontt Gack waee OR * | B. Wills Chandler “A Born Nurse” (a F), (Humorous), 8d. 
Mac ¢ Miss Dodson’s that were ” (3 F), t/- M. F. Hutchinson “ The or page y nt, AS Fit Ai . 
Clement —— “* Wanted : ousekeeper ” (1 M, 3 F), 8d. 
“nee ‘A vA’ Mock Trial ” (good pM F and supers), 1 M. F. Hute i» The Terror of a Day” (6 F),2 acts, 
M. Mack A “ W.1.” Charade (14to 20 F, 1 or2 M), 
arles Mcl “ The Red Hen” (2 M, 1 F), (Humorous), 


I 
M. F. Hut hi n ‘When Woman Rules” (14 F),2 acts, I 
M.-F. Hutchinson ‘* The Efficiency of Man ” 

(8 M or boys), 3 scenes, I 
. Hutchinson ‘* The Man Next Door” (4 F), 3 scenes, I 
M. Macnamar “ Mrs. Jupp obliges ” (3 F), (Humorous), 1 





essex Dane “ Let it go at that” (7 F), (A “crook” play), 


ssex Da “ Wrong Numbers ” (3 F), (A “crook” play), 6 M. F 
6 
ssex Da “ A Toy Tragedy ” \3 M, 5 F), - 


JUST PUBLISHED, DESCRIPTIVE LIST of New and Recent Plays for Villages and Women’s 
Institutes, with a foreword on PLAY-CHOOSING by Margaret Macnamara. Price 2d. postfree. 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS, LTD., 32 Great Portland St., London, W.1 
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